. 


“As long as this policy of National Park maintenance endures, there will always be) ~ 
an untouched bit of native wilderness preserved from the leveling forces of | 
economic development.”—Secretary of the Interior Albert B. Fall in American Forestry. 
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NOW TO SAVE THE REDWOODS 


California Leads with a Gift of $300,000—Shall 
we have a Redwoods National Park? 


FTER all, and almost at the last moment, this gen- 

eration will rescue from the commercial axe a few 
samples of our giant redwood forests, and will set them 
apart for the pleasure and study of posterity—not only of 
American posterity, but the world’s, for the California 
Redwood forests are one of the world’s greatest wonders. 
Governor William D. Stevens’s recent signature to the 
Redwoods Preservation Bill passed by the California leg- 
islature adds $300,000 of State funds to the generous sum 
already donated by private citizens. 

What is more, in addition to the preserves to be pur- 
chased by State and private contributions, we may even 
have a Redwoods National Park! 

A year ago a resolution passed the House of Represen- 
tatives directing the Secretary of the Interior to survey 
the remaining forests and to report upon the ‘‘suitability, 
location, cost and advisability’’ of securing a ‘‘stand of 
typical redwood’’ for this very purpose. At the request 
of the Interior Department, Forester Paul G. Redington 
of the Forest Service took charge of this survey, and his 
report will be included in the Interior Department’s re- 
port to the House, now in preparation. It recommends the 
purchase and establishment by the Federal Government of 
a Redwoods National Park of 64,000 acres on the lower 
Klamath River drainage. 


An Extraordinary Forest 

This remarkable forest is in Humboldt County, Califor- 
nia. It is fortunate that the swift, wholesale destruction of 
the redwoods has left here an example equal to the best. 
Some of the trees in this particular location exceed four 
hundred feet in height and eighteen feet in diameter. 

It is also proposed to add to this park a separate unit of 
1800 acres of especially fine trees on the Eel River. These 
lands are to be donated by the Save the Redwoods League, 
an organization of private citizens which has been raising 
money for the purpose. 

‘® The movement to save fine examples of the redwoods 
was begun twenty years ago, but, except for the purchase 
of the Muir Woods by William Kent and his presentation 
of them to the nation as a national monument, nothing 
definite was accomplished until the formation of the League 
in- October, 1920. The League, whose offices are in the 
University of California, in Berkeley, has done and is 
‘doing a magnificent public service. 





MONTANA RESTAT PRINCIPLE 
dges of old, 


ervation 


James P. Bole, like Cornelius 
Proclaims National Parks Co 


J ISTORY has again repeated itself. The National Parks 
principle, born of the Territory of Montana at a me 
ment when private interests threatened the still uncreated 
Yellowstone National Park, has been restated brilliantly in . 
the State of Montana at a moment of similar danger. After - 
fifty-one years, Cornelius Hedges is followed by James P. 
Bole. 

National Parks history begins with the Yellowstone. 
The extraordinary tales which travelers brought back from 
its mysterious wilderness in the late sixties were scoffed at 
even by the newspapers which published them. Lecturers 
anxious to make known the truth about the geysers and 
mud voleanoes were egged in the public streets as imposters. 

But the wonder tales persisted, and it was decided that 
an exploring party of high responsibility should visit the 
region and report the truth concerning the alleged marvels. 

This party, which started in the summer of 1870, orig- 
inated in Montana. It was known as the Washburn-Doane 
party. General Harvey D. Washburn, its leader, was the 
Surveyor General of Montana. Thomas C. Evarts and 
Nathaniel P. Langford, afterward the first Superintendent 
of Yellowstone National Park, were respectively the As- 
sessor and Collector of Internal Revenue for Montana. 
Cornelius Hedges was one of Montana’s prominent law- 
yers, and Samuel T. Hauser, civil engineer, and Benjamin 
Stickney and Warren C. Gillette, business men, all came 
from Helena. 

Lieutenant Gustavus C. Doane, of the Second U. 8. Cav- 
alry, with a sergeant and four privates,.served as an escort. 

The Washburn-Doane party made a thorough explora- 
tion of the region in preparation for an official report. On 
the way out, they made camp where the Firehole and the 
Gibbon Rivers unite to form the Madison River, one of 
the principal confluents of the Missouri. This was Sep- 
tember 19, 1870. 


Birth of the National Parks Principle 


The next day Langford made the following entry in his 
diary: 

‘*Last night, and also this morning in camp, the entire 
party had a rather unusual discussion. The proposition 
was made by some member that we utilize the result of our 
exploration by taking up quarter sections of land“at the 
most prominent points of interest, and a general discussion 





followed. One member of our party suggested that if there 
could be secured by preémption a good title to two or three 
quarter sections of land opposite the lower fall of the Yel- 
lowstone and extending down the river along the cafion, 
they would eventually become a source of great profit to 
the owners. Another member of the party thought that it 
would be more desirable to take up a quarter section of 
land at the Upper Geyser Basin, for the reason that that 
locality could be more easily reached by tourists and pleas- 
ure seekers. A third suggestion was that each member of 
the party preémpt a claim, and in order that no one should 
have an advantage over the others the whole should be 
thrown into a common pool for the benefit of the entire 
party.”’ 

‘‘Mr. Hedges then said that he did not approve of any 
of these plans—that there ought to be no private owner- 
ship of any portion of that region, but that the whole of it 
ought to be set apart as a great National Park, and that 
each one of us ought to make an effort to have this accom- 
plished. His suggestion met with an instantaneous and 
.favorable response from all except one of the members of 
our party, and each hour since the matter was first broached 
our enthusiasm has increased. It has been the main theme 
of our conversation today as we journeyed. I lay awake 
half of last night thinking about it; and if my wakefulness 
deprived my bedfellow—Hedges—of any sleep, he has only 
himself and his disturbing National Park proposition to 
answer for it.’’ 

The mountain beneath whose shadow this historic scene 
took place was afterward named National Park Mountain, 
in commemoration. 


Created by the West 


Events followed rapidly. Conferences in Helena, in 
which Langford, Hedges and William H. Clagett were the 
principal participants, developed the national parks prin- 
ciple to the full. 

The bill to create Yellowstone National Park was there 
drafted, and was carried to Congress by Clagett, who had 
just been elected delegate from Montana. 

**In each House,’’ reported Langford, ‘‘it was referred 
to the Public Lands Committee’’; and to that committee in 
both Houses all national parks bills have been referred 
ever since until the present Walsh bill was diverted last 
December to the Senate Irrigation Committee. 

Since the birth of this world-famous principle, twenty- 
five consecutive Congresses have confirmed and defended 
it, and twenty other national parks have been created, 
constituting the only system of their kind and magnifi- 
cence in the world. 

Twenty-one years later, the fate of the national parks 
principle, and of this incomparable American system, is 
again endangered from private interest. Montana can 
save both, and, as in those old days when she was not yet 
a State, she is again coming forward in defense. Her 
business men, teachers and scientists are working, her 
women are carrying petitions from door to door. 


Montana Res‘tates the Principle 


And now the Cornelius Hedges of the new emergency! 

In the Bozeman Chronicle, one of the biggest and most 
influential newspapers in Montana, James P. Bole, the 
Editor, writes under date of May 15: 

**Recently certain ladies of the Bozeman Woman’s Club 


forwarded to Senator T. J. Walsh a formal protest against 
the granting by Congress of permission to build a dam 
within the Yellowstone Park for the purpose of conserving 
the waters of Yellowstone Lake for irrigation and other 
uses. To this protest Senator Walsh has made reply set- 
ting forth his reasons for supporting such proposition. 

‘‘This correspondence, together with the text of the bill 
introduced in the Senate by Senator Walsh is printed in 
another column of this issue. 


No Place for State, Corporation or Individual 


‘*While fully appreciating the sincerity of Senator Walsh 
in the stand he has taken in this matter and applauding 
his consistent and fruitful efforts as a strong champion of 
irrigation, the Chronicle regrets that it cannot agree with 
his conclusions on this particular subject. 

“It is not the intent of the Chronicle to enter into a 
discussion of any of the engineering questions involved in 
this proposed project, for upon such we do not feel our- © 
selves competent to pass, but if the necessity or desirability 
of this dam is as urgent as its sponsers claim, then this 
newspaper contends that it should be built, owned and 
operated by the Government alone, which would then be 
surrendering none of its rights, titles or interests in the 
park, which is now owned in unincumbered fee simple by 
all of the people and administered for their joint benefit 
and enjoyment. 

**If the flood waters of Yellowstone Lake alone are re- 
sponsible for flood damages in the lower Yellowstone dis- 
tricts, as claimed, then the residents of these districts would 
be justified in requesting the government to take any neces- 
sary steps to restrain these waters at their source in such a 
way as to prevent such damage. If the economic value 
of the waters thus stored would be as great for irrigation 
purposes as claimed then the project should be undertaken 
by the government itself and the storing, distribution and 
charge for the same should be absolutely under government 
jurisdiction and control. 

‘‘The Chronicle has no disposition to question the asser- 
tion of the promoters of this particular project that it 
would result in no injury to the scenic beauties of the park, 
but what it does object to is the granting of any easements 
on or vested rights within the park to any State, private 
corporation, acting with authority from the State, or asso- 
ciation of private individuals. 


The Real Issue 


‘* Whether or not the granting of the desired special priv- 
ilege in this particular case would result in detriment to 
the beauties of the park is not to our mind the issue at 
stake, but rather the fact that the granting of this par- 
ticular request would form a precedent, and the head of the 
camel would then be inside of the tent and it would be time 
for the family to move out. 

*‘The Chronicle is unalterably opposed to the granting 
of any vested rights within the park to any State, corpora- 
tion, association or other combination of individuals what 
soever.’” ; 

Today, many millions of Americans in every State of 7 
the East, as of the West, are rising in active defense of this 
Montana-born and Montana-defended principle of complete” 
conservation for our national parks. 


Rosert STERLING YARD 
Executwe Secretary. 











